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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Reason in Belief, or Faith for an Age of Science. Frank Sewall, M.A., 

D.D. London: Elliot Stock. 1906. Pp. ix + 208. 

In this most attractively printed volume we have the mature thought 
as to truth and reality of a scholar who happily combines the temper and 
culture of the artist, the philosopher and the theologian. This saves his 
work from any trace of the odium theologicum, and gives it the sweetness 
and light of literary form. Though theology is frankly made the queen 
of the sciences, philosophy is given its ancient and honorable place of 
ancilla fidei. And it is made a real handmaid. The argument of the 
book is purely philosophical, rather than theological. 

" Whatever higher revelation the world may enjoy, the human reason, 
acting independently on its own plane, retains forever its prerogative of 
giving confirmation and intellectual certainty to things thus made 
known" (p. 641). 

" Starting with Kant's generally accepted doctrine of the unity of 
apperception in the soul, as the basis of all relation and knowing, I have 
carried the principle to results, not only as touching the existence and 
the personality of God, as Dr. Ward has done in his ' Naturalism and 
Agnosticism,' but as relating to the other great fundamentals of the 
Christian religion — revelation, incarnation, immortality, salvation" (p. v). 

His volume on ' Reason in Belief ' is based on ' belief in reason.' The 
line of discussion is first epistemological and then metaphysical. Its 
purpose is to ' bring to the view of the scientific mind of our time a sys- 
tem of rational Christianity.' This is not to be based merely on extension 
of physical knowledge on its own plane, but on the faith in reason that is 
the soul of science and philosophy. He proposes to examine the great 
doctrines of Christianity to see in what relation they stand to a single, 
all-embracing rational conception of the universe, and then to give a 
' faith for a scientific age.' 

The book, however, I think, will appeal only to the thinkers among 
scientists. On the rank and file, the gatherers and classifiers of facts, and 
the si>ecialist, it will make little impression. On the other hand, it will 
appeal to the large class of thinking men within the Christian church 
who are perplexed as to the rationality of the Christian doctrine. For 
this it will have a clarifying and helpful message. 

Chapters II. and III. give a brief resumS of the course of thought from 
that of the early Greeks up to and through Hume and Kant to ahsolute 
idealism — to ' a single, all-embracing rational conception of the universe ' 
or a rational, spiritual and personal reality. 

He accords science the fullest sweep on its own plane of knowledge, 
but holds that philosophy yields a higher kind of knowledge — the knowl- 
edge of the principles and the necessary and ultimate presupposition of 
science, or the knowledge that the ultimate reality of the universe is mind. 
He uses Kant's theory of knowledge to show that, as science presup- 
poses non-sensuous principles, in the last analysis belief in the super- 
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sensuous is the soul and validity of all our knowing, and that the concep- 
tion of the Divine Personality is the logical inference from both the phys- 
ical and the moral unity of the world (pp. 39 and 64). 

" Can inductive science be regarded as necessarily opposed to faith 
in the supernatural ? " This is the question which he answers in a clear 
and valuable analysis of ' The Nature and Basis of Induction ' (Chapter 
III.). Induction is not a material process. "Things do not infer, nor 
make inductions about themselves. Mind alone, and not atoms, compares. 
Mind furnishes the a priori conditions of all induction. The static basis 
of induction is the mind's perception of relations. This must rise from 
finite to infinite mind, in order to be a rational and objective basis. 
That is, the static basis of induction is supreme intelligence. On this 
basis it becomes dynamic and prophetic. One may always safely hazard 
the supposition that law and order and unity are to be found in all the 
things and events of the physical world, because of the basis of certitude 
in the mind that knows all. 

" The certainty of all our knowledge, therefore, is based on the con- 
ception of an infinite and universal mind; a subject in whom all par- 
ticulars are united, and even subject and object are seen and experienced 
as one, not one in identity, but one in harmonious correspondence " (p. 50). 

In Chapter IV., on ' The Unity of Experience,' he uses Ward's ' Nat- 
uralism and Agnosticism ' to show that the unity of consciousness in 
man's experience leads to the conception of a whole of experience which 
can only be for a universal mind, or the Divine Personality. Here I 
should say that he over-emphasizes ' the volitional end or the origin of 
the knowing faculty ' and rather lapses from his philosophical basis into 
a phase of pragmatism. However, he recovers his speculative basis when 
he goes on in Chapter V. to treat of ' The Personality of God.' Here he 
declines to depend upon a demand of our moral nature and shows ' that 
the doctrine of the Divine Personality lies inherent, not in the main on 
the moral sense, but on the possibility of human knowledge' (p. 69). 

" A knowledge of universal relation must lie at the basis of, as giving 
security for, the finite mind's knowledge of any relation: and the Divine 
Personality of the infinite must preexist as the final and real basis of 
human knowledge." 

Then, in the light of this reasoned first principle or ultimate reality, 
he goes on to consider the great fundamentals of the Christian religion — 
revelation, incarnation, immortality and salvation. We have not space 
to give an abstract of this larger and most interesting part of the work. 

Creation and revelation are shown to be self-necessitated activities of 
the love in the Divine Personality. Self -revelation or God's utterance of 
Himself is no mystery. " The absence of it, the inability of God to 
make Himself known, this would be the really difficult thing to account 
for " (p. 89). 

So, too, the Cur Deus Homo — the why and the how of the incarnation; 
the doctrine of man's spiritual nature; the doctrines of sin, salvation, the 
spiritual world; — ^they are all reconsidered in the light of the ultimate 
ground of the universe — the Divine Personality. 
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Divine Personality implies the emotion, the self-activities of love in 
four great steps : 

1. Producing an object of love; i. e., creation. 

2. Communicating with that object; i. e., revelation. 

3. Withholding that object from self -removal beyond the possibility of 
return — creating the orbit of human equilibrium; i. e., incarnation and 
redemption. 

4. Eecalling the creature to the Creator and conjoining God and man 
in the life of useful service to eternity, which are accomplished in salva- 
tion, the soul's immortality, the spiritual world and heaven (pp. 190, 191). 

The book is free from any polemical tone. Its temper is sane and 
sweet, humane and philosophical. It will, of course, be classed with 
theological books. But, as I have indicated, the theological part is pre- 
ceded by and based upon epistemological and metaphysical principles. 
Its ' Reason in Belief ' is based on the candid acceptance of belief in 
reason in man as based upon mind as the ultimate and absolute reality. 

J. Macbride Sterrett. 

The George Washington Univeksity. 

The Evolution of Religion: An Anthropological Study. L. E. Farnell. 

London: Williams & Norgate; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1905. 

Pp. viii + 234. 

The volume consists of three essays which were originally delivered 
as a series of lectures for the Hibbert Trust. The first essay considers 
the methods and problems of comparative religion. It is especially the 
relations of the science of comparative religion to anthropology that 
are discussed in this essay. In particular the writer criticizes the present 
tendency of anthropology to investigate only the remote in time and space. 
To overcome this difficulty he urges the need of an ' Adjacent Anthro- 
pology.' " Our first object of study," he says, " should be the more imme- 
diate environment of the thing which we wish to understand. It is inter- 
esting to the student of Hellenic religion to know ' the Pawnee version 
of the Eleusinia ' ; but for the true understanding of the great Greek 
mystery certain elements in the Egyptian religion, in Mithraism, and in 
Christianity itself, will probably afford a more illuminative comparison " 
(page 17 abridged). 

To show how anthropological study in the broad sense may be neces- 
sary to the understanding of the actual phenomena of any of the higher 
religions, the author gives a long and highly interesting series of ex- 
amples from Christianity. As in the temptation of Christ, so in that of 
Zarathustra the evil one offers the holy prophet the kingdoms of the earth 
if he will fall down and worship him. The Holy Virgin and the Mother 
of God, were familiar terms in various Hellenic cults. The use of 
candles and incense and certain ecclesiastical vestments was taken over 
from paganism. The cross was used as a sacred symbol in ancient Egypt 
and Assyria; the idea of apostolic succession was familiar to Hellenic 
paganism, where the priest was often believed to be descended from the 
God he served or from the founder of the cult or mystery. Religious 



